THE   WAR

manence was impossible.' And he goes on to
describe how, in the mind of the Southern
states, a series of steps had been taken in the
North for the purpose of rendering insecure the
tenure of property in slaves, culminating in the
election as President of a man belonging to a
party whose avowed objects would result in
'rendering the property in slaves so insecure as
to be comparatively worthless, and thereby
annihilating in effect property worth thousands
of millions of dollars/ With interests of such
overwhelming magnitude imperilled, the people
of the Southern states were driven by the con-
duct of the North to the adoption of some course
of action to prevent the danger with which they
were openly menaced.

'On their own showing, then/ says S. E. Mori-
son in his History of the United States, 'the
states of the lower South seceded as a result of a
long series of dissatisfactions respecting the
Northern attitude towards slavery/ In the states
of the upper South the causes were more mixed.
'The motives for this second group of secessions,
beginning with Virginia, were obviously very
different from those of the lower South. The
upper South had been willing to give the Lin-
coln administration a trial. But it was drawn to
the lower South by ties of blood, and the deter-
mination to keep that region a "White man's
country/' The emotion was rationalised by the
theory of state sovereignty, which was strong
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